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From the Bulletin Board 


Just because you are walking in a crowded street is no reason why 
you must bump into people. Some of us have a notion that we are so 
busy, or our errand through life is so important that everyone else 
should stand aside and let.us rush on. 

Did you ever notice what happens when you bump into somebody. 
Be conscious of it next time. I mean thoughtfully conscious. You will 
see a look of surprise on his face, this may carry a trace of pain, then 
follows an expression of real indignation and then—the matter is really 
up to you. If you are churlish you will glare back and straighten your 
shoulders as much as to say, ‘“Why did you get in my way?” And 
stalk away. If you are just ordinary you'll say in a half-careless, half- 
courteous manner “Oh! excuse me.” If you are the kind of person you 
like to think you are you will stop, make a real apology and really see 
the smile come back on your friend’s face—for you will have made a 
friend, even if you never saw him before. 

“Well,” you say, “What is all of this about? I always stop and 
apologize if I bump into some one.” 

It wasn’t just the physical bump of which I was thinking. I was 
thinking of the bump that you give, or get, in the daily life of an 
institution. 
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Christmas at The Training School 


(The Edstor has endeavored each year to give to the readers of 
“THE BULLETIN,” some idea of how Christmas is spent. This year 


st was decided to divide this pleasure among various members of the 


staff. It was suggested that each imagine she was writing to some- 
one. The following are the “letters” :) 


Christmas Day With the Boys 


Christmas started with us here at the Training School many weeks 
ago and December Twenty-fifth but marked the climax in preparation, 
anticipation and Christmas giving and receiving. The day started 
in its own way for each cottage group except in one respect—the 
strains of the band shortly after the first sign of dawn had streaked 
the sky, sounded forth the old familiar carols with reverence and a 
joyful spirit awakening the sleepers who had so unwillingly retired, 
“while visions of sugar plums danced in their heads.” 

Robert, aged eleven, expressed keen delight when a few days 
before there was a light snow-fall: “Now Santa Claus can come 
part way with his reindeers anyway, even though he has to take an 
aeroplane down from there.” 

Whatever means the old Saint employed to convey the many 
gifts to his friends both big and little, supreme satisfaction was 
written on every face and contentment was in every heart when the 
stockings were emptied of their contents and the packages, which 
were assembled beneath the glittering tree in each cottage, had been 
examined. 

One boy after finding everything that he had wished for most, 
exclaimed in wild disgust, “and I laid awake most all night wonder- 
ing if Santa Claus would answer my letter.” 

After breakfast only the very necessary work was performed 
with neatness and dispatch, followed by a trial of all the new foot- 
balls, electric trains and toy aeroplanes and it was at this time when 
Tony, a newcomer in our midst, was heard to remark: “Gee this is 
the best Christmas I ever had!” And Joe wanted to know if Santa 
Claus was down in China by that time and if the children knew Him 
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there; referring to the picture of the Christ child which one of the 
boys had cut from a paper and hung above the mantel in the hall of 
Robison. 
We had been singing for weeks: 

“Hurrah for the fun! Is the pudding done? 

Hurrah for the pumpkin pie!” 
and here at last the pudding and pie and all the rest of the holiday 
fare became a reality and dinner was served and eaten as only boys 
are capable of eating and enjoying a Christmas dinner. 

In the afternoon there were moving pictures for the younger 
children and the older boys who so desired went for an invigorating 
hike reaching home in time for supper with such healthy appetites 
that one forgot a Christmas dinner had been devoured such a short 
time ago by the same diners. 

In the evening the “Off shore Pirates” was repeated after which 
everyone was ready for rest for the first time since hearing the 
inspiring strains in the early morning which had ushered in this 
Christmas day. 

The end of a perfect day! The embodiment of the phrase was 
the image of tiny Bobbie seated in his night clothes (having stolen 
out from the dormitory) before the improvised fireplace filled with 
coals and provided with a realistic glow from the red electric lights, 
asleep with his most favored present from Santa Claus—a gorgeous 
steam boat in his arms, re-living this day of joys fulfilled —Sarah 
Frances Hershey. 


Christmas at the Hospital 

Each year as the holiday of holidays approaches I wonder whether 
there is any one who fails to be carried away by the spirit of Christ- 
mas and it seems no matter where you look or where you go you 
see some one planning and preparing to make some one else glad. 

Christmas eve at the hospital seemed to be filled with the yuletide 
spirit after hanging laurel wreaths and placing holly with its brilliant 
berries everywhere. A Christmas tree in each ward stands trimmed 
ready to hold gifts that Santa is to bring during the night. Still 
there was a little sadness in the air. Although there had been a tree 
in the isolation ward, where there were several cases of chicken-pox, 
the children felt dubious about Santa’s taking a chance. The night 
nurse was greeted with anxious faces and one boy exclaimed, “The 
day nurse told us Santa is coming tonight but you know she is fooling 
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us.” “Well, say your prayers and wait and see.” While they slept 
the nurses filled stockings and made cornucopias to fill with candies, 
nuts and good things boys like. Then they heard jingling of bells 
and Santa had arrived. How his bells do ring. The boys were 
aroused to see Santa and then soon fell asleep to dream of the pleasures 
of the coming day. 

When Christmas day dawned there were children in other parts 
of the hospital singing Christmas carols and soon the band music was . 
heard and gradually grew fainter, then all felt the sacredness of 
Christmas. Soon the fun is on for Santa has left many good things 
behind and big and little hearts are happy. 

In the spirit of Christmas we too will benefit, for every time we 
make someone else happy we increase our own happiness and we swell 
the Christmas in our hearts and come to the possession of a good 
conscience the kind that Franklin meant when he said, “A good 
conscience is a constant Christmas.” —E. A. Randolph. 


Christmas Greens 


When Thanksgiving is over the boys begin to inquire how soon 
we will go to the woods for Christmas trees and greens for the 
decorations of the various buildings. So about two weeks before 
Christmas we start our excursions to the woods in quest of ever- 
greens. It’s a great treat for any boy to be able to go. We make it 
somewhat of a picnic for them by taking lunch, then we heat coffee 
on a camp fire and have a jolly good time. 

This year we made seven trips taking different boys each time. 
After the greens are brought to the school one hundred other children, 
under supervision, make them into ropes and wreaths and decorate 
the many buildings. 

The placing and arranging of the greens in each cottage depends 
largely upon the ones in charge there. 

Almost every cottage has some distinctively individual arrange- 
ment. One has a most attractive grate with slender little trees reaching 
to the mantel and evergreen branches overhanging it. In the long 
corridor of another, a cheery appearance is given by a tree placed 
in each panel of the wall between the doors. A third is most attractive 
with ropes of laurel over the doorways and the Christmas tree with 
its vari-colored lights placed so as to be the first object seen when 
one steps into the reception room. In some of the arch decorations 
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there were mysteriously placed sprays of mistletoe which caused some 
merriment. 

In every cottage there was a gaily decked tree and holly wreaths 
at doors and windows. An immense amount of laurel was used in 
making ropes which were hung effectively giving a gay appearance 
everywhere. 

Garrison Hall was most attractively decorated and all had a 
common interest in it. For in this Hall was held the Santa Claus 
Reception, Christmas assembly and the two performances of the 
mid-year play. 

From the chandelier in the center of the auditorium were ropes 
of green reaching to each of the four corners. The stage arch was 
adorned with festoons of green from which hung red bells. On either 
side of the stage, high on the wall, were stars from which shone lights 
of Christmas colors. In the windows were holly wreaths tied with 
red bows, these showing against the warm glow of the red and green 
lights were most inviting to the outsider. 

In such a delightful atmosphere nothing but the yuletide spirit 
could prevail.—Stella R. Pearson. 


Reception to Santa 

Is there a Santa Claus? One need only ask John, or Tim, or 
Charlie to be reassured. They have no doubt that he exists and how 
could they have when they have really seen his fat old self, have heard 
his jolly laughter, have shaken hands with him, and, what’s more, 
Charlie has even kissed him! Surely, no one who has shared in the 
Christmas Eve celebration at the Training School could be so skeptical 
as to remain unconvinced that Santa really exists in flesh, in blood, 
in laughter, and in song. 

Promptly at seven o’clock on Christmas Eve the assembly bell 
clanged forth, and almost as promtly the seats in Garrison Hall were 
filled with many children eagerly awaiting the arrival of the annual 
visitor. Nearly five hundred voices fairly shouted out the lively 
Strains of the opening chorus of “Hail, Hail, Santa Claus,” and surely 
not even the worst pessimist could resist yielding to the glorious spirit 
of the Christmas which permeated the entire atmosphere. An abrupt 
ring from the telephone at one end of the stage startled the whole 
audience and everyone surmised the meaning of the call: Word from 
Santa Claus! Most deliberately the Superintendent raised the receiver 
to his ear: “Hello! Oh ! Well! Hello!! My gracious, if it 
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isn’t Santa himself!” Imagine for yourself the tumult that followed. 
But alas, Santa had had hard luck: His aeroplane having been broken, 
he was stranded in Newfield and could find no mode of conveyance 
other than his own feet! That difficulty was speedily overcome, how- 
ever, and everyone breathed a sigh of relief when Prof. Johnstone 
dashed out to set forth in his car. 


Soon a jingle was heard, a voice, and then more jingles, and with 


_a shout and a cheer out onto the stage burst Santa, the same fat 


jovial Santa of former years, calling a greeting to everyone, shaking 
hands and embracing those little ones who had immediately scrambled 
up to the stage upon his entrance. Of course he called for his favorite 
song and once again the hall resounded with the hearty singing of 
“Hail, Hail ” while Santa pranced around the stage keeping step 
to the music and jingling his bells with all his might. 

But a glance at his watch startled him, and the realization of the 
hundreds of little children impatiently awaiting him elsewhere, urged 
on the distribution of the special gifts and the unloading of the 
immense piles of boxes of candy that had been prepared for each 
member of the School. With a last long and hearty farewell, “A 
merry Christmas and Happy New Year to you all,” the patron saint 
of childhood departed leaving behind many happy and loyal young 
hearts.—E. A. Macfarlane. 


Christmas Visitors 


We surely have had a very happy time at the Training School, 
and I sometimes wonder if Christmas would feel the same to me at 
any other place, after spending thirteen Christmases at the Training 
School. 


We look forward with much pleasure to the coming of our 
visitors, during the holiday season. They include parents, friends, 
ex-employees, summer teachers and ex-pupils, and they come from 
the eve of Santa’s reception until the last night of the Christmas Play, 
and it is surely a pleasure to meet and greet them all. 


An Ohio friend after coming here for several years to spend 
Christmas said, “Christmas at home will not seem like a real Christ- 
mas after spending one at the Training School.” 

Another remarked that this was the happiest Christmas she had 
ever spent in her life. 
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A summer teacher of the class of 1921 spent several days with 
us. The children enjoyed seeing her and appreciated her interest in 
them and their Christmas Play. 

It is really hard for me to tell you just how I feel about our 
Christmas time, but I wish you could all spend a Christmas at the 
Training School and then you will know what a wonderful time we 
have.—Marguerste Shank. 


Christmas Dinner 


The dining rooms had already put on a festive appearance Monday 
morning which was celebrated as Christmas Day, Sunday the twenty- 
fifth being kept as a rest day, but Monday was the day to receive the 
presents and have the “good eats.” Monday morning people bustled 
around decorating the tables with holly and mistletoe, the place cards 
being a stick of candy. When the children filed in and stood at their 
places while they sang the doxology, it seemed that Christmas was 
indeed in every heart in the Institution. 

They ate until they could not swallow another crumb and one 
boy when he reached this stage still had a small piece of mince pie 
on his plate, and he asked if they would not put it away for his supper. 
This is one day the children are not rstricted, they eat until they have 
enough and probably more than enough. It is more chicken please, 
more duck, more potatoes and some boys said they ate two pieces of 
mince pie. If they are sick—? Well, somehow they do not seem to 
get sick. There must be something about the excitement and bustle 
of such a time and then of course one may strain a point in eating 
once in a year. One boy was asked what part of the chicken he would 
like, “The hind leg please,” was the prompt reply. Every child seemed 
happy and when they left the dining rooms, one would feel they had 
eaten enough to last them until next Christmas Day. But they do not 
have to do as the Attic Philosopher, live on the odor of other people’s 
good food.—C. Warren. 


Letters to Santa 


Of the many privileges extended to our children at the Training 
School, conducive to their happiness, I think the writing to Santa 
Claus is really the greatest and gives them the most joy. 

The children look forward to it months in advance. As soon as 
Thanksgiving is over and the spirit of Christmas begins to creep in 
they give much of their time planning what they will ask dear old 
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Santa to bring to them. At the approach of Christmas a certain day 
is specified for the writing of the letters. Though most of our children 
can write their own letters, there are some who need the assistance of 
teacher, attendant or friend. The general form of this letter is :— 

Dear Santa: 

I have been a very good boy. Will you bring me some of the 
good things you have in your bag? I like candy and cakes. I go out 
doors every day and would like to have a nice sweater to keep me 
-warm. I am a big boy and take a large size 48. Would like new 
socks and any other thing you would like to give me. I like a mouth 
organ. Wishing you a Merry Christmas, 

Your friend, 
Willie. 

While most of the older children favor certain useful articles as 
shoes, sweaters, gloves and raincoats there seems to be an unusual 
request for flashlights, rollerskates and sleds. From the younger 
children requests for dolls, toys, horns, games, picture books and other 
little toys so dear to the childish heart are found. 

These letters are treated quite seriously by those responsible, as 
are all requests of the children. The committee in charge goes over 
each letter very carefully and sees that—if at all possible—the request 
of gifts are provided for either by the Christmas committee or by 
some friend or relative wishing to provide Christmas joy for the child. 

Our children have unbounded faith in Santa and never doubt for 
an instant his ready response to their letters. To them he is a real 
live, sentient, jovial, kindhearted Santa who, if he cannot provide one 
with a flashlight or a pair of roller skates will supply something equally 
good and desirable in place of the articles asked for. After the Christ- 
mas letters are written and sent in the children talk, sing and dream 
of Christmas. It is their one absorbing topic of conversation and it 
is nothing unusual to hear them sing “Hail, Hail, Santa Claus” weeks 
ahead in joyful anticipation of his coming. 

The Christmas letter is but the outward expression of the child’s 
long thought out, dreamed of, and hoped for desire, the request for 
the one or more gifts that will complete his happiness. For that 
reason much care and attention is devoted to the writing, supervision 
and answering in a practical manner of these all important letters and 
fortunately and happily we are generally able to supply all the articles 
requested and to make our children’s Christmas a very happy one.— 
C. A. L. Feely. 
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Christmas Sunday 


There is no time in the year that we like more to see mother 
earth in her most beautiful garment than at Christmas time. For 
greater becomes everybody’s joy if also the outside presents itself in a 
lucky, laughing manner. This year Christmas broke cold and 
unfriendly and all the day the sun’s rays have been hindered by the 
dusty veil to reach the earth. 

Yet we are among the luckiest people here in the Training School, 
for we have not only one big sun which lightens the heart of every- 
body. Hundreds of little lights with a special glance, just on Christmas 
Sunday, brighten the most mournful face. These glowing light givers 
are the eyes of all our little children. 


Christmas Sunday is not the day of noisy festival time. It is the 
day of religious celebration of Christmas, the day when everyone’s 
thoughts are' going backwards to the early days of Christianity. We 
grown ups remember the first time we heard the story of the birth of 
Christ told to us by our mother. And yet we still like to hear it with 
all its charm, which it will never lose. So we all listened with open 
ears to the words of the Director when he told the children, gathered 
in Garrison Hall, the story about Joseph and Mary and the holy 
Christ Child. 

And how interesting it was for us all to hear that also the exchange 
of gifts has a religious background. Since the wise men from the 
East have brought their gifts to the Christ Child, born in the manger 
at Bethlehem, people all over the world give presents one to the other. 

The band with some new selections, girls and boys with lovely 
songs and recitations, contributed to make the assembly a joyous and 
beautiful one. And at last everybody joined heartily in the old Christ- 
mas song “Silent night, holy night.” 

While the children were in the assembly all the presents were 
distributed to the different cottages and hidden there by the attendants 
until the next day, the long expected Christmas day. 

The whole evening the children had to talk about what gifts they 
would get and they tried and tried to know if we had spoken to Santa 
Claus and if he would fulfil all their wishes expressed in the Christ- 
mas letter. I still see Beny troubled by his impossibility to talk and 
yet wishing to show to everybody his joy. Going home later in the 
evening I did not find the boys sound asleep as usual. ‘We shail wake 
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you up early in the morning,” they said, “you shall hear the band and 
come to see our gifts.” However, the sandman came also this night, 
but he surely let all these folks have the most wonderful dreams. 

Not only the little people had a good time. Ina few cottages nice 
little Christmas parties were held. Everybody could forget that he 
was far from home and he didn’t feel that he was not in his family 
circle. A great many friends of the School came here to spend a good 
Christmas time with the big Training School family—Hans Kellerhals, 
Berne, Switzerland. 


Christmas Music 

Nothing quite makes one feel the true spirit of Christmas like the 
Christmas music can. And in such a case we at The Training School 
had every opportunity to enjoy that feeling of happiness and peace on 
earth, good will towards men, for our boys and girls can sing and play. 

At midnight the Christmas carols were sung by the Maxham girls 
at various cottages and Christmas was ushered in to us by the sweet 
harmony of music. Early Christmas morning we were awakened by 
the clear bell like notes of Charlie’s cornet as he was playing the 
Christmas hymns for us. 

Sunday afternoon assembly was marked by special band music 
suitable to the Christmas season. Carol, Ada and Charlie had special 
Christmas solos and all the children sang the Christmas hymns and 
songs. 

Monday morning at five o’clock the band serenaded at every 
cottage, playing three or four Christmas hymns at each place.—E. E. 
Sanderson. 


Santa’s Room 

Oh, that Christmas room! How it took me back to childhood. 
My first impression of this mysterious room was quite different from 
what I had anticipated. From the time I had entered the Institution 
in September the principal topic of discussion was Christmas. The 
frequerft repetition of the words, “Christmas Room” aroused my 
curiosity. Every reference made to this room was so complimentary 
I decided it was a place I wanted to visit. 

When I entered it two weeks before Christmas I certainly thought 
Santa Claus sleigh had arrived ahead of time. There were packages 
in front of me, packages to the right of me and packages to the left 
of me. On tables were sleds, coaches, dolls, rocking horses and all 
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sorts of play things to make the children happy. Everyone in charge 
was as busy as a bee. 

These packages were of all shapes and sizes and contained numer- 
ous play things and wearing apparel. Upon inquiry I was told that 
these presents were sent by the relatives and friends of the children. 

At I observed the workers I came to the conclusion that the work 
they were doing was on the order of Uncle Sam’s post office, with the 
exception that the packages are opened instead of being delivered as 
received. In this large family it is necessary to mark the children’s 
clothes that nothing may be lost and it must be done before they are 
distributed on Christmas morning. As I stood and watched this open- 
ing process I was attratced by one which showed much thoughtfulness 
on the part of the donor. The package contained fifteen small presents 
neatly wrapped and numbered. On the top of the pile there was a 
list giving the number and name of the different articles. Number 
three and five contained wearing apparel, which meant that these were 
the only two that had to be opened. One cannot imagine the time 
saved on a package like this unless they are watching or doing the 
work themselves. 

Should it be found that a child has not received the things he asked 
of Santa Claus these gifts are provided by the Institution, in so far 
as possible. 

Here as in every other department of the Institution is found the 
great desire to make our children happy regardless of the work. The 
spirit of each worker is one full of love for each and every child.— 
Guendolen Gelston. 

With the Girls 

I would have loved to spend my Christmas Day with you but that 
being impossible I could not have found a place where there was more 
real happiness on Christmas Day than right here among our girls. 

There are groups of girls in Maxham, Moore, Tyler and Wilbur 
cottages. Each cottage was prettily decorated with evergreen wreaths 
and festoons. Each had a Christmas tree decorated with fancy orna- 
ments and glistening with tinsel. 

By nine o’clock on Christmas morning the usual morning’s work 
was finished. Every girl dressed in her best was ready and anxiously 
waiting to receive her Christmas packages. 

As all four cottages were giving out their boxes about the same 
time, you see how it was impossible for me to be with all the girls at 
the time they were having the most fun. 
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Having never been with the Tyler girls when they unwrapped 
their Christmas packages I stayed with them. 

I wish you could have seen their happy faces. 

Florence called, “Just see the coat mother sent me!” and the same 
minute Maud was saying, “Oh, look at the writing paper sister sent 
me,” and Carrie was laughing over a kewpie. 

Similar expressions and hearty laughter were heard from all parts 
of the cottage. 

The girls spread their gifts out upon their beds and then visitors 
were welcome to come and look at them. 

I visited each cottage and found every group happy and satisfied. 
The gifts were both useful and pretty. 


One girl said “I got everything I asked for and a lot of things 
I did not ask for.” 


Now wouldn’t you like to visit The Training School on Christmas 
Day? Let us hope that some day it may be your pleasure.—J. Merithew. 


NOTE: The story of the Christmas Play, and the description of Christmas at 
the Menantico Colony will appear in next month’s Bulletin. 





Last Sunday when Harry was ready to go home “for trial” I had 
an interesting talk with his brother, who is going to take Harry into 
his business with him and see if he can’t teach him to be able to take 
care of himself. 

This is an ideal method of parole, and we all hope that Harry 
will succeed. The plan in Harry’s case is to place him on parole for 
three to six months. If he succeeds, he will be dismissed from our 
books and his ‘place filled; but, if he does not, his place will be kept 
open for him for his prompt return at any time. This parole plan is 
made so that in case of failure to get along he will not have to go on 
the wating list until all those whose names have come after his are 
provided for. 

We now have several boys who go home for several months and 
succeed very well for several months, and then have to come back 
for the re-formation of habits, for encouragement and for further 
training. ; 

By following this plan, the child does not have to stay indefinitely 
in the Training School, nor are the parents put to the need of keeping 
him home continuously if he is once withdrawn. 
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Letters to Robinson on Institution Affairs 
What shall we do with the Ike Crasleys? * 


My DEAR ROBINSON: 


In accordance with the requirements of the General Rules adopted 
by our State Board of Control of Institutions and Agencies and the 
Board of Managers, when determining the eligibility for parole of 
an applicant, the managers are required to decide whether a prisoner is: 

“A. Mentally responsible to a sufficiently high degree to warrant 
permitting him to attempt to direct and control himself. 

B. Sufficiently trained, physically able, and temperamentally dis- 
posed, to meet the financial problems which release will 
place upon him. 

C. Free from infectious or communicable disease. 

D. Fully aware of, and appreciates his whole obligation to him- 
self and society, and his very definite responsibilities to 
institutional authorities in the event that his parole is 
granted. 

E. A person whose parole will have the right effect upon the 
administration of justice in general, and the proper effect 
upon the discipline of the institution.” 

Feeling that Ike Crasley and other men who have appeared before 
the Parole Board during the past three and one-half years do not 
measure up to these requirements, it seems that there should be a 
policy for the type represented by Ike Crasley: Namely, the feeble- 
minded habitual offender. 

Under our present classification we consider : 

1. Those who are occasional and those who are habitual offenders. 

2. Those who are stable and those who are unstable. 

3. Those who are feeble-minded and those who are not feeble- 
minded. 

This classification presupposes that in an extreme case where one 
is an unstable habitual offender and also feeble-minded that his progress 
will be (1) to the Hospital :for the Insane until his instability is cured 
if that be possible; thence (2) to the Correctional or Reformatory 
Institution until his social attitude is corrected if that can be done; 

* This is the twelfth of a series of letters on Institution matters. In the pre- 
vious letter, Ike and his family were described. This letter suggests a plan for 


> examination, classification, training and custody of such delinquent defec- 
ives. 
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and (3) thence to the Institution for the Feeble-minded for permanent 
custody or social rehabilitation if this can be done. 

In the men of the type of Ike Crasley there is not sufficient 
instability to justify their going to a Hospital for the Insane for treat- 
ment. Their temperamental predispositions towards criminal offenses 
are constitutional conditions, and cannot be corrected by the present 
known methods of reformatory treatment. Similarly, their feeble- 


_mindedness is incurable, but they are industrially competent under 


close supervision, as indicated by the behavior of such men at the 
Prison Camps and Farm. Nevertheless, when they are subjected to 
the difficulties of life without supervision they repeatedly come before 
the law, as could be predicted. They are the somewhat unstable, 
habitual offenders whose mental condition does not afford sufficient 
background to give promise of social success. 

Therefore we believe a policy should be established to care for 
such men in colony life at the State Prison Farm or some similar place, 
where under supervision, not only could this class be profitably and 
permanently employed, protected from their own weaknesses, and 
rendered happy, but society could be protected from them. Also, we 
believe a number of temperamentally suitable normal men might be 
employed in the same colony to their advantage as leaders of this 
group. 

We recognize that there are at the present time some practical 
difficulties in the carrying out of this policy, and we propose to recom- 
mend that steps be taken to have the laws and procedure so modified 
that men of the type under discussion may be sent to the Prison Farm 
or retained under Prison direction until such time as the Board can 
be assured that their release is no longer a menace to society. Provided, 
in order to safeguard their rights as individuals, no case shall go longer 
than a single year without consideration. Also provided that if from 
such reconsideration the Board is not satisfied as to his fitness for 
return to unsupervised life, and of the safety of society if he is to be 
at large, there will be suitable legal methods whereby he may be 
retained for the balance of his life. In the drafting of such legislation 
provision should be made for such development of the Parole Depart- 
ment as shall give such men opportunities to be tried outside of the 
Prison without any special supervision, so that, as they grow older 
and more settled or as the discipline of the colony may form habits of 
behavior that shall overcome their weaknesses, they may still have an 
Opportunity to be returned to citizenship. 
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Our present rules provide that careful investigation be made shortly 
after admission, of all social physical and mental facts bearing upon 
the case. Thorough investigations and examinations are made by the 
field investigators, the physicians, the psychiatrist, the psychologist, the 
chaplain and the principal teacher. _ 

A committee has been appointed to have these reports summarized 
for presentation to the Board of Managers and to make recom- 
mendations so that knowing all that can be ascertained about the pris- 
oner, it may decide what treatment or training he should have and make 
provision to give it to him. All of this to the end that he shall only 
be returned to society when there is very reason to believe that he will 
make a suitable citizen. And if that be impossible he may be safe- 
guarded, and society may be ‘protected, for the balance of his life. 


I have written this long letter because I want you to realize most 
emphatically that people of this type have no place in your institution 
and in ours. The children we have are the innocents. They come 
to us for protection and, no matter how great the pressure, we must 
refuse to allow the degenerates to be placed with our children. As 
soon as the people of your State and the members of the legislature 
realize this condition they will be the first to make proper classification. 

This great country is a democracy, but no one wishes to carry 
democracy to the extreme of forcing children brought up in good 
homes with decent surroundings, kindness and love, to live with those 
in whom viciousness and degeneracy seem to be inherent. 

One of your problems is, as I have said before, to co-operate with 
every agency in the State, to give them the benefit of your studies and 
of your experience. You must lend your field workers who know 
and understand the problem to make studies. But these cases do not 
belong in our institutions, unless we can receive them so young that 
they are indeed the innocents. 

It is surprising to many to find how many of those who come 
from degenerate stock have relatives in the prisons, reformatories, 
hospitals for the insane and almshouses. The facts obtained will in 
course of time be of immense value to your State, when it needs typical 
cases to inform the members of the legislature as to the best way to 
solve these questions. And you will find that if you have the facts 
it is not so difficult to get things done. 
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If the people in your State do not believe that such conditions 
exist it is because they have failed to use the knowledge and facilities of 
to-day. They are behind the times. 

Sincrely yours, 

P. S.—After sending Miss Kite.a copy of the above, she a as 
follows : 

“TIsn’t it thrilling! Your letter with enclosure has just reached me, 
and I can give you no idea how it has affected me. No, indeed! Poor 
old Hanner Ann did not live in vain; nor was our work in the “Rocks” 
in vain. I read that paragraph over and over, and can hardly believe 
what my eyes see. It seems to me the greatest thing that has yet hap- 
pened towards solving the problem of this type of men who have 
drifted into crime. How thankful I am that this has come about 
before the meeting of the Delaware Board; there will indeed be con- 
crete facts to hand out to them, to guide them in the directing of 
their own problem. But what touches me most nearly is the thought 
that it should work out so that poor old Hanner Ann’s Ike, that. she 
shed so many tears over, should have been taken for the typical man.” 

“The Orpha Canby of the Society I recognize, of course. 
There is work still ahead in connection with the morality side of the 
problem of Hanner Ann’s offspring. It is scarcely less appalling than 
the criminal side. But we may well keep up our courage. Think of 
the state of mind of the public to-day, as compared with its ignorance 
and loathing of the problem when Vineland began its great work, some 
fifteen years ago. Your dreams are coming true on every side. May 
Heaven continue to prosper your efforts.” a. & Ee 











Lack of education and training never produces feeble-minded- 
ness, nor even mental retardation. A child who has never been to 
school may seem to be mentally backward and even feeble-minded, 
while in reality he is only retarded educationally. Such a child has 
just as much native intelligence, and will have as much intelligence 
when he becomes a man, although he has never spent a day in school, 
as if he had enjoyed the finest education. To be sure, he will not 
have the same amount of knowledge at his command, but the differ- 
ence will be one, not of intelligence, but of intellectuality—G. Croft 
Williams. 
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